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"Civilization11 is used to mean a society which has worked out a solution
to the problem of living in a relatively large permanent community, at a level of
technological and social development above that of llie hunting band, the family
farmstead, the rustic, self-sufficient village or the pastoral tribe. Civilization is
something artificial and man-made, the result of making tools of increasing
complexity in response to the enlarging concepts of community life evolving in
men's minds*
Identifying this element of increasing social differentiation in civilization build-
ing, as being even more important than the strictly economic clement, is of great
significance for the history of education. The "enlarging concepts of community life
evolving in men's minds" are the products, in part at least, of possibilities opened up
by organized education. It profits little to argue whether more complex tools led to
more complex social organisation or whether increasing social differentiation led to
the development of more complex technology. The important thing is that when both
were present in an interacting way, civilization appeared and with civilization ap-
peared the organized school, a particularly potent form of social differentiation.
Another type of analysis adds to urbanization and social differentiation a third
ingredient for special emphasis in the meaning of civili/ation, namely, the institution-
alization of political authority based on territorial residence rather than upon kinship.
Robert McC. Adams defines state societies as those "hierarchically organized on
political and territorial lines rather than on kinship or other ascriptive groups and
relationships."5 He agrees with his fellow anthropologist, Morton H. Fried, that there
were only six "pristine11 states that "developed sui generis out of purely local
conditions" and that all other states are "secondary." The six are exactly what most
anthropologists and historians refer to as the primary civilizations, namely, Mes-
opotamia, Egypt, Indus Valley, North China, Mesoamerica, and Peru.
Fried's definition of the state closely approximates that of Adams: "the com-
plex of institutions by which the power of society is organized on a basis superior to
kinship."6 Fried goes further than Adams in stressing the coercive character of the
state as a means of maintaining an established social order of stratification. Fried also
goes much further than Adams in identifying education as one of those "specialized
institutions" designed to indoctrinate the members of the state with the values of the
stratified social order:
There can be little argument with the observation that in all societies the
single most significant complex of social-control apparatuses is to be found in
the system of education, including both formal and informal means.7
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